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STREET-MUSIC. 


Mr BappaceE has done much, at no little cost to 
himself in the way of ridicule and unpopularity, | 
towards the confinement of street-music within 
reasonable limits, and parliament has seconded his 
efforts ; but more remains to be done. The chief 
difficulty to be got over is that false Sentiment 
which is so ready to affect benevolence at the 
expense of others. Our legislators are in general 
healthy folks, and none of them as yet belong to 
the gentler sex. They do not know what the Sick 
and the Delicate, and above all, what little Children 
suffer from organs, and hurdy-gurdies, and brass 


bands. If merely nervous people are not held to 
be worth consideration in the matter—if a John 


burns with fever, the aggravation of such discord is 
scarcely to be borne: whether it is there or not, as 
the doctors will tell you, makes sometimes all the 
difference—turns the scale of recovery or death. 
And to think that even night itself is permitted 
to be made hideous by such sounds! 

It may be urged, that in large towns there is 
always so much noise, that an organ or a brass 
band more or less cannot much matter; but this 
is not the case. The ceaseless traffic of wheel and 
hoof is not necessarily distressing even to brow- 
ague; but the sudden clash of a brass band, or the 
bursting forth of a hurdy-gurdy, beneath his’ 
window, will throw even a convalescent back for 
hours, and will bedew with terror the poor wretch 
who has not an ounce of flesh to waste. To 


Leech is to be fretted to fiddle-strings, or a/ nurseries and sick-rooms, there is no such nuisance 
Babbage to be worried into a brain fever, without as your night street-band, Such an evil would 
remedy—yet surely those to whom sleep is Life, | not be suffered to exist if it affected the rich and 
should be permitted to enjoy it, at least, within | powerful; but it is only the middle classes and 
those hours which nature has dedicated to Rest.| the poor who suffer. Those who are wealthy 
At present, nothing is more common—it happens | enough to lay down straw (a very expensive 
under the present writer’s windows at least twice | luxury in London), and engage a policeman, can, 
a week—than for a brass band, of a dozen instru- | whenever there is sickness in the house, insure 


ments, to begin their performances at half-past | 
nine o’clock at night, or even later. Before 
they have got half-way through their first tune, | 
every little child within a hundred yards of them 
is wide awake in its cot and screaming ; and not for | 
hours afterwards, perhaps, can the tiny creature 
compose itself to sleep. Some persons, belonging | 
to that large class who are accustomed to use argu- | 
ments at second-hand, affirm: ‘ But street-music is 
the delight of the poor ; why deprive them of one 
of the few pleasures which they can enjoy gratuit- 
ously?’ We do not wish to deprive them of any 
such thing ; we only maintain that street-music 
should be subject to due restrictions: but as for 
the argument, we may remark, that all who are 
familiarly acquainted with the poor in our large 
towns unite in stating, that the sufferings of the 
sick in courts and alleys are greatly heightened by 
the discordant music that haunts such places in the 
shape of hurdy-gurdies and fiddles. When the 
restless head tosses from side to side, and the brow 


immunity from this harmonious curse. The straw 
informs the musicians that there is illness there, 
and makes a primd facie case against them, if the 
matter is brought before the magistrate, so that 
they are careful for their own sake ; and the sight 
of the policeman wonderfully increases their 
scruples. 

Many persons of course encourage these evening 
visitants, without being aware what inconvenience 


/and injury they are thereby inflicting on their 


neighbours : we plead guilty to having done so our- 
selves. Twice every week it was our ancient habit to 
give a sixpence to each of the German horn-players 
who ‘ collected’ for his tuneful friends by ringing 
(a little peremptorily) at the front-door bell; but, 
lo! when one of our household fell ill, and quiet 
was requisite, our former generosity was quite 
forgotten by both musical companies. They could 
not be persuaded to move on by any spring of 
action less forcible than a policeman. They swore 


at the page who told them that ‘ missus was ill ‘fe 
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and (like the lawyers) asserted, first, that the thing 
was not true; and, secondly, that if it was, it was 
no matter. Would a magistrate be severe, we 
wonder, in such a case, upon the Paterfamilias 
that should sally forth in righteous indignation, 
and, we do not say assault and batter the per- 
formers, but poke the ferule of his umbrella 
through the drum? For our part, we should hold 
him more than justified. 

Bachelors, and married folks who have no chil- 
dren, and those who have been so fortunate as to 
have escaped sickness, may underrate and even 
make light of the nuisance of street-music ; but it 
is extremely selfish of them to defend it as they 
do upon the ground that it never hurt them. It is 
with pleasure that we put on record at least one 
notable exception. A certain householder of our 
acquaintance, whose life is passed among the poor, 
and who has seen what misery is entailed upon 
their sick by street-music for the sake of a little 
gratification of a few hale idlers, has set his face 
against that institution very resolutely. The street 
in which he himself resided was ‘a quiet’ one; 


that is, it never enjoyed repose from musical 
visitation ; the hand-organ at one end of it only | 
leaving off its execrable grinding as the brass band | 
began to bellow at the other end. Well, he hit | 
upon a plan. He has no children, but many | 
? 
servants ; and as soon as the tormentors came in | 
sight, these domestics had orders to flock to the | 
windows. The master and mistress of the house | 
stared admiringly out of the drawing-room ; the | 
butler and footman shewed their patronising faces | 
at the dining-room ; the housemaids, rushing to | 
missus’s bedroom, glued their faces to the, panes ; | 
the cook and kitchen-maid fled up-stairs to the | 
upper-floors, and gazed down with approving looks | 
upon the tuneful throng. | 


From window and casement, 
From turret to basement, | 


all was rapture and admiration. Strain after | 
strain was poured forth to so appreciative an audi- | 
ence, and the mutual understanding was most | 
cordial until the very last—until the question of | 
pecuniary remuneration. My friend enjoyed, | 
admired, appreciated, but, as a matter of principle | 
(as he informed the German hornblower), he never | 
paid. They had his best attention, and that of his 
household, but they never saw the colour of his 
money. The system has been most successful, and | 
not a note of music now breaks the silence of that | 
street. 

We ourselves, indeed, do not object to the 
existence of the institution of street-music, but 
the householder should have more powers to deal 
with it when sickness is beneath his roof. At 
present, if he happens to be at his office or else- 
where, and is not rich enough to keep a man- 
servant, his wife and children have no defence ; for 
no brass band, or organ, or hurdy-gurdy, or even ac- 
cordion, will pay any attention to the remonstrances 
of afemale. It is always ten to one against find- 


eo a policeman within a quarter of an hour, and 


in that quarter of an hour what irreparable hurt 
may be done is only known to those who have 
watched by a sick-bed. It should be made im- 
perative on street-musicians to cease—not only to 
move off the distance of three or four doors, but to 
cease—at the first summons, under such penalties 
as will make it worth their while to obey ; and 
above all things, street-music should be a thing 
forbidden after eight o’clock at night. 


A CHANGE OF LUCK. 
CHAPTER XXVI.—DEATH OF SIR MARK. 


Wue the startling intelligence of the disclosures 
at the Lodge reached the neighbouring town, 
which it did late in the evening of the same day, 
an agony of conscience seized Mr Trevethek, at 
the thought of his having delayed his client’s 
letter. Who could have reckoned on such haste 
upon Sir Mark’s part ? he abjectly pleaded before 
his now stern-faced friend, to whom he instantly 
made the confession. Mr Stephen Dayton could 
hardly be restrained from setting out at once, and 
hurrying through the darkness to the Lodge. 
Early the next morning, he did hasten there, 
accompanied by Mr Trevethek. 

‘Oh, Mr Adams is drowned in the Lake!’ were 
the first ominous words they heard, as they were 
approaching the front of the Lodge. An under- 
keeper, crossing the bridge where the struggle 
between the dead man and Walter Dayton took 
place on the previous night, had caught a glimpse 
of a white face floating among the lily-leaves, just 
underneath the water. 

‘ Adams, is it? I knew the rascal was doomed!’ 
cried Mr Trevethek, as the frightened man rushed 
past them for the Lodge. Greatly excited, the 
lawyer pulled Mr Stephen with him down the 


| terrace. ‘It is him!’ he added, pointing where the 


swans were leisurely sailing round the floating 
corpse. 

‘Death meets us outside the door!’ solemnly 
said Mr Stephen, shivering as he turned away, 
making hastily for the house. From the entrance, 
a stream of staring servants was now issuing, 
headed by the keeper who had discovered the 

ead. 

‘Which is Sir Mark’s room?’ demanded Mr 
Stephen Dayton, laying his hand upon a foot- 
man. 

‘The oak chamber, sir, next the short corridor, 
he answered, flying past to help in getting out the 
drowned man. The questioner understood the 


| Vague answer perfectly, for he knew every passage 


in the building, and the name of every room; 
without pausing, he crossed the hall, and hurried 
up the stairs, the lawyer close behind him. 
Entering the inner chamber, where Dr Morris 
and a second medical gentleman still were, Mr 
Stephen advanced directly to the bedside. 

‘Mark! Can I help you?’ 

The sick man, who was much weaker than on 
the previous night, turned his head languidly, 
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without shifting his body. His lacklustre eyes 
widened, and a slight tremor shook him, as he 
hollowly said: ‘So soon! Could you not wait?’ 

‘I wish to help you,’ repeated Mr Stephen, in 
louder tones, stooping down. 

‘You are Trevethek!’ the baronet went on, his 
eye having glanced to where the lawyer stood. ‘I 
admit it all; don’t push me. Waita bit. But it 
was Providence—not you.’ 

‘I said so, as Stephen knows,’ whispered Mr 
Trevethek. ‘If you are not going to resist, I will 
help you, if Ican. I wish from my heart you had 

the letter.’ 

‘Are you the regular doctor? Is there any 
farther help can be had?’ inquired Mr Stephen, 
turning to Dr Morris, who had gone towards 
them, and now raised a finger to check the 
talking. 

‘The property is better than it was,’ came faintly 
from the bed. ‘I have not mismanaged it. Wait 
a few days.’ 

‘Don’t speak of that. Some arrangement shall 
be made,’ hastily said Mr Stephen. 

‘But the claim must be fully admitted, put in 
the inexorable lawyer, in a loud whisper. 

‘Hush, Trevethek !’ angrily replied the other. 

Sir Mark fixed his hollow eyes on his cousin. 
‘Still good!’ he murmured, a spasm contracting 
his features. The head turned away towards the 
wall, but quickly it came back ; the shrick of a 
woman’s voice was on the stairs. Nearer it canie! 
Both the doctors ran to the door, and tried to close 
it; they were too late: it was hurled open ; and 
the baronet’s wife, her dress all tumbled, and hair 
partially loose, with wild eyes blazing with fear 
and passion, entered. 

‘Who has done it?’ she demanded, coming 
steadily on. ‘You stole my child from me; and 
now the only one who ever helped me, you 
drown!’ Her arms went up in the old threat- 
ening attitude, as she continued: ‘I was made 
a prisoner again to let you do it. Double 
murderer !’ 

‘Sir Mark has not left his bed: how could he 
leave it?’ said Dr Morris, pushing between them. 

‘It is Adams she means—the man Adams, the 
secretary ; he is drowned in the Lake,’ interposed 
Mr Trevethek. 

The baronet had raised himself in the bed side- 
wars, upon his hands, and with sunken jaw stared 
at his wife. He lifted one thin hand and waved it 
as if pushing her off. 

They have pulled him from the water; I saw 
him on the grass!’ she shrieked. She turned again 
to the bed: ‘Stealer of my child—nay, you Killed 
him—why have you done it ?” 

‘Adams! Drowned!’ gasped Sir Mark, advanc- 
ing himself under the fascination of her gaze. 
‘Adams! He was your child!’ 

‘My child!’ she echoed: ‘the babe you stole 
from me ?’ her face going down nearer, to look into 


his eyes. 

Yes’ slowly fell from his writhing lips. 

‘A muffled cry, not much louder than a sob, 
escaped from her, and noiselessly she sank upon 
the floor. 

‘Drowned! I must, see him, muttered Sir 
Mark; and to the astonishment of them all, he 
rose from the bed, and dragging the clothes, so as 
to wrap them around him, he started for the door, 
ing carefully aside, not to touch his prostrate 
Dr Morris put out his arms to stay him, 


but he waved him and the others back; and the 
earnestness of his white visage, and the startling 
appearance of his gaunt form, attired so fearfully, 
awed them, till not a finger touched him. ‘Didn’t 
she know him?’ he murmured, as he passed through 
the doorway. ‘Where is he? Drowned! Drowned!’ 

At the sight of this ghost-like man, feebly 
dragging himself down the stairs by clutches at 
the hand-rail, the servants screamed and fled all 
ways. Down he s led from landing to land- 
ing, the group from his chamber following him 
closely, but not attempting further interference. 

The body of Adams had been brought indoors, 
and laid upon the floor in the entrance-hall 
Advancing straight towards it, the baronet stooped, 
stretched forth a long bare arm, and drew the 
shining face so that he could see it. ‘ Poor lad!’ 
he was heard to whisper, letting go the face. ‘He 
had offended Providence, he added, lifting him- 
self, and throwing his gaze upwards, with a 
frightened look. ‘Phen, help me to bed,’ cried he 
faintly, staggering backwards, and they caught 
him in their arms, wrapping the loose clo 
around him. ‘Not there, he moaned, as they 
were going to carry him up-stairs; and they 
turned with him into an adjoining room, where 
they laid him on a sofa. 

Scarcely had the hall been emptied, before Lad: 
Dayton appeared on the staircase, struggling wii 
the doctor, who had remained with her. Escaping 
from him, the pale wet corpse on the floor soon 
had another touch upon it. "Ehe, not content with 
the mere glimpse which had sent Sir Mark reeling 
backwards, lifted the body by main force into her 
arms; she stroked the matted hair from off the 
forehead, and even tried to raise the eyelids, 
already partly opened. Her loud ravings soon 
brought back the scattered servants, who again 
formed a scared ring at a distance from her. 

‘Look at him!’ she cried. ‘He is going back 
into the child! He is mine—mine!’ and she 
passionately kissed the clammy features. The 
face of Adams had changed; even swollen and 
disfigured as it was, it did resemble the faces 
crowded on the cottage wall. ‘Heknew me! He 
felt I was his mother, and he came to me; and I 
to be so dull, and never dream of it! Pardon me, 
boy ; I know you now.’ Again she covered the 
cold face with kisses, and lifting one of the bluish- 
tinted hands, began to chafe it. ‘Not in heaven, 
all these years! Where have you been since I 
saw you in the cradle? Speak! I am your mother! 
Oh, cruel, cruel!’ she exclaimed, sinking forward 
with the body. 

‘Off! I will wake him!’ she shrieked, as some 
hands went near. ‘Come; we shall be happy as 
the day is long. Awake! awake!’ She _ 
him gently, still muttering to him, using now a 
broad Cornish dialect. By and by, she shook him 
roughly, calling to him by some pet name. 

‘He has forgotten my voice. Oh, they are 
drowning him!’ she uttered in a piercing cry, and 
starting to her feet amidst the affrighted group, 
she threw aloft her arms, closed her bright eyes, 
and fell heavily on the floor of the hall. As soon 
as those around could recover themselves, she was 
raised and carried to a bed, where, under the 
direction of the surgeon, her limbs were securely 
fastened. 

Those who were with Sir Mark in the side-room, 
had plainly overheard the cries in the hall, though 
they could not distinguish the words. The baronet, 
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however, although in the very last stage of exhaus- 
tion, seemed to have a preternatural sense of hear- 
ing; and with a mortal agony visible on his 

face, he lay upon the couch, straining a 
little forward, listening —- 

‘Is she dead?’ he faintly whispered, with a 
quick shudder of every limb, at the exact moment 
his maniac wife fell upon the floor. ‘They have 
perhaps met now.’ Sinking back from the strained 

ture, his whole frame relaxed. Dr Morris felt 
for the wrist, and then lifted his own hand as a 
signal for silence. Sir Mark still breathed. 

‘Stephen, the dying man said, a couple of 
moments later, ‘I did wrong to Miss Eddowes.’ 
A fresh spasm quivered through his limbs. ‘ Make 
her amends. member Walter; he is a good 
lad. I know you forgive me. Where is your 
hand? I hope I shan’t see Sir Arthur, nor—nor 
them!’ Again the couch shook. ‘Oh, I didn’t 
drown him: it was Providence. There came a 
pause, and then the voice, grown fainter, said 
ey about the ‘ peach-tree 
for the fowls’ Falling back, ‘Dark, dark, he 
chokingly said, his glazing eyes fixing in their last 
stare. The sun was blazing in the windows, and 
the peacock by the gable was then spreading out 
its gay feathers in the warmth. ‘ Providence!’ he 
seemed to try to articulate, and the ominous rattle 
in the throat sealed that as his last word. For 
some minutes there was troubled breathing, then 
came silence; and, this time, Dr Morris drew the 
blanket over the distorted face. Sir Mark Dayton, 
Bart. was dead. 

Mr Stephen, whose cheeks were wet with tears, 
insisted on his right to help in carrying the stiffen- 
ing form up-stairs; and Mr Trevethek, on the hint 
of this example, also assisted. Muffled in the bed- 
clothes, the inanimate fi , now most reverently 
handled, was borne deuly Sem landing to landing, 
until it was again finally laid on the soft bed in the 
oak chamber. Adams’s remains were next lifted 
from the hall floor, and carried to the couch where 
his father had just breathed his last, and were 
there left to await the coroner’s inquest, which, 
from the manner of his death, was inevitable. 
These sad arrangements — been made, Mr 
Trevethek, much excited, assembled all the persons 
he could get together in one of the disordered 
state-rooms, and there he read over to them a 
copy of Sir Arthur’s will, so singularly recovered, 
bequeathing the Dayton estate to Mr Stephen 
Dayton, his nephew, who, the lawyer announced to 
them, was the gentleman then standing by his side. 
Mr Trevethek hinted, confusedly, how the docu- 
ment came to be lost, as well as explained more 
fully the strange manner in which it had been 

ined; and he concluded by a formal induction 
of*his client into possession of the property. The 
wondering servants bowed or curtsied, accordin 
to sex, to their new master, and the doctors tapped 
up to him with their congratulations. 

‘It is my own by Sir Arthur's wish,’ solemnly 
replied Mr Stephen Dayton; ‘and it has been 
brought to me with such little effort of mine, and 
so singularly, that I must not put it back. ButI 
would, God knows, have been well content never 
to have had it, if I could have prevented these sad 
occurrences. My friend here will tell you that I 
wrote to my cousin, of whom I hope you will not 
think too hly. He did not know what had 
been done with the will ; I only knew of that, and 
I went out of the country. He came by law to the 


gable’ and ‘ bread | li 


title ; and in the absence of the will, the property 
all went to him as next heir; perhaps, any of us 
would have done the same, and entered on it, asa 
matter of course, as he did. Of this other sad 
affair, which is so very shocking, I know little; 
and now, most likely, none of us will ever under- 
stand it fully. I beg you to think as kindly of the 
dead as you can. He has very suddenly gone 
where we shall all need forgiveness; let us each 
remember that now, and offer it to him! e 
drops were running‘down the speaker’s cheeks, but 
he resolutely continued : ‘I shall do whatever he 
wished. The lady shall be cared for, and his 
nephew—my nephew also—Mr Walter Dayton, or 
wet now Sir Walter, shall not suffer. No one, I 
hope, will find me unthoughtful of the duties and 
obligations which come to me with the inheritance 
that has so providentially reached me after these 
many years.” A partial cheer was raised by some 
of the servants ; but he sternly checked it. ‘ Hush! 
Remember the dead. There is also the suffering 
iving. Where is this lady?’ he added. ‘I must 
speak with her; she must have suffered much.’ 

urning away, he went in quest of his cousin’s 
wife. 

‘Get the place now into order as soon as you 
can, very mildly commanded Mr Trevethek, dis- 
missing the assemblage with a wave of the hand. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—THE CONCLUSION. 


Walter Dayton, in his flight from the lake 
into which Adams -had so awfully plunged, 
hurried across the park in a panic of terror. 
When he reached the public road, he was so ex- 
hausted from the loss of blood from his two 
wounds, and so chilled by his wet clothing, that 
he was forced to stop, and, leaning upon the low 
wall skirting the grounds, think what was to 
be done. e lights at the Lodge could still 
be seen through the trees, but going back there 
was out of the question ; the fatal water, he knew, 
was , apr at the front; and, at that recollec- 
tion, he struggled on again, whither he cared not. 
Anywhere, so it was away from that direction, 
and not in any other where black sheets of water 
lay. Staunching his wounds as well as he could 
with his pocket-handkerchief, he managed, with 
much exertion, to reach the town, and there 
dragged himself to the shop of a chemist, with 
whom he had dealt for perfumery and such-like 
matters. The man attended to his injuries, which 
were fast becoming dangerous; as it was, Walter 
was confined to bed there for many days, violent 
fever supervening. Indeed, before he was again 
conscious, the coroner had held his inquiry upon 
Adams ; and no evidence being forthcoming to 
shew at all how the deceased came into the water, 
an open verdict was returned. When Walter 
could again recognise those around him, his Uncle 
Stephen and his mother both were near him. 

alter Dayton’s mother, upon receipt of the 
astounding information of Sir Mark’s second mar- 
riage, telegraphed to her by Walter, hurried down 
from London, reaching the Lodge not more than 
a couple of hours after the baronet’s death. 
Tho well received by Mr Stephen Dayton, 
the absence of Walter much perplexed her; but 
on the morning following, a communication from 
the chemist gave the information where he was ; 
and if his wounded condition was a a . 
he was at least alive, and was shortly, er his 
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mother’s nursing, pronounced out of danger. The 
information Mrs Dayton brought with her, as the 
result of the inquiries made by the Cousin Joseph 
she had sent down into Cornwall, did much 
toward clearing up the secret connected with Sir 
Mark’s poor insane wife. She, however, wrote to 
her relative, who was still in Cornwall, sending 
him news of what had occurred, bidding him 
come with as much speed as possible to the 
Lodge, and to insist on the person who had had 
the Soesend woman in charge accompanying him. 
The complete explanation upon this point shall 
be given further on. 

e news was gently broken to Walter, that his 
uncle, Sir Mark, was in his grave, and that 
he was now the successor to the baronetcy. When 
he had recovered from this fresh shock, and seemed 
fully to have regained the command of his facul- 
ties, he surprised those with him by the eager 

rtinacity with which he inquired about the 
inquest on Adams, as he was still called. They 
were much astonished and distressed when he told 
them that it was in a struggle with his uncle’s 
lawful heir, who should have come before him, 
that he got his wounds ; and that it was he who, 
in self-defence, hurled the deceased into the lake. 
Both his mother and his uncle were not loth again 
to see the finger of Providence in Walter being 
unconscious at the time of the inquest ; and, having 
taken Mr Trevethek and the Rev. Mr Winnicomb 
into their counsels, it was agreed that they 
were under no obligation to increase the scandal 
of the late events by disturbing the verdict of the 
jury, which had simply declared that Adams was 
‘found drowned. So it rested. Sir Walter was 
soon assured, by his new-found uncle, that he 
would not have to maintain the family-title on the 
revenue of the Yorkshire property alone, but that 
a portion of the Dayton rent-roll should be diverted 
to him, and that he must still consider himself the 
heir to all. Awakened and sobered by these sad 
events, his foppery had vanished ; less careful of 
his wristbands, heeding little the precise fashion 
of cravats, he attends to his duties well; and in 
years to come, Sir Walter will be remembered 
only as an honourable English gentleman. ‘This, 
however, is getting along too hurriedly. 

Mr Stephen Dayton, after Sir Mark’s death, lost 
little time in finding his way from the Lodge to 
Elm Cottage, where he found Mrs Dunstan super- 
intending the packing of the furniture, in haste to 
hurry from the village. She had already heard the 
news of the baronet’s sudden death, and her form 
trembled as she leaned on the back of a chair, and, 
with a stern pale countenance, confronted her 
visitor. No, she firmly answered, they could not 
accept any help, no matter of what kind, from any 
of the family. It was a hard lesson for her niece, 
but it was, perhaps, wisely sent. They were all 
leaving the village, for it would not be possible 
for either herself or Mrs Hibberd to remain now ; 
but it would not be difficult to find a person 
to whom to transfer the lease of the cottage, and 
no help of any description was needed. Mr 
Stephen’s earnest representations that he was 
only an agent in the matter, seeking to carry out 
the penitent wishes of the dead, and that there 
would be a sort of impiety in defeating them, were 
all in vain with Mrs Dunstan. It ap that 
Lucy and her mother, with Aunt Milly for their 
attendant (for they were both very ill), had already 


back to Leicestershire, whither Mrs Dunstan was 
intending to follow them. With not a little admi- 
ration of the latter’s firmness, and a feeling of 
reverence for the delicate goodness which shewed 
in the blush struggling with the pallor on her 
cheek, Mr Stephen bade the old lady good-bye, 
quitting the cottage ill at ease that he could not 
make any amends for the sad wrong which had 
been done. Subsequently, Mr Trevethek, as his 
friend’s representative, was more successful with 
Mrs Eddowes, whom he travelled all the way into 
Leicestershire specially to see. There were reasons 
for inferring that when Lucy, nearly two years 
afterwards, greatly altered J this experience, 
became the wife of that ‘Harry’ whose love-gifts 
she cried over in Aunt Dunstan’s cottage, the 
dowry she received was in reality paid by Mr 
Stephen Dayton. May it not be hoped, that, profit- 
ing by what had happened, she grew good as well 
as fair? and if her heart (which was not really 
corrupted) ever came to match her witching face, 
Harry should be a proud man as well as a happ 
husband : then, too, in the high names of true ie 
and devoted mother, Lucy herself might cease 
regretting, even in her dreams, that she lost 
the emptier title of ‘My. Lady. Aunt Mill 
never quite recovered from the shattering of all 
her hopes, but she grew ly reconciled when 
oung faces came about t oes ; - i 

eart of grace, she commence i ilding fine 
castles on their behalf. So it will be with oe till 
the end of the chapter. 

Now, a word or two further respecting Sir 
Mark’s poor wife. Wild, violent lunacy of the 
worst kind followed her return to bodily conscious- 
ness, and force had to be used to restrain her. 
Nearly a week elapsed before Mrs Dayton’s elderl 
relative, who had been her agent in Cunmealll 
arrived at the Lodge, but when he did so, he was 
accompanied by two persons, one a young, fashion- 
ably-dressed gentleman, Dr , and the other an 
old, tall, gaunt female. It seemed to be the young 
doctor’s cue smoothly to profess entire ignorance 
in the matter, and the woman had little to say, 
further than at once identifying the poor sufferer. 
Putting together all that was made out from every 
source, the facts appeared to be these: Lady Day- 
ton (giving her her proper name) became insane 
immediately after her child was taken from her, 
and she was placed in the charge of an old Cornish 
surgeon, who 4" a kind of private asylum. 
After some time, her lunacy abated into a moody 
melancholy, and she occupied herself in paint- 
ing fanciful portraits of her lost child. She might 
with perfect safety have been restored to her 
friends, but Sir Mark paid the old surgeon well, 
and he had also come to some pecuniary arrange- 
ment with his wife’s father, a hard-natured old 
man, caring for little but money. In the course of 
the first six years both the poor lady’s parents died ; 
she was their only child, and it became the interest 
of more distant relatives that she should still be 
confined, in order that they might possess what 
properly belonged to her. No help reached her from 
any quarter, and year after year passed on, leaving 
her still under the keen old surgeon’s watch. There 
she would doubtless have remained till the end of 
her life, but for two circumstances. About a twelve- 
month prior to the events we have recorded, a cousin 
of the lady’s, Old Ker Polfer, as he was called in 
that district, returned to the locality from leading a 
sea-faring life, bringing with him a considerable 
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sum of money, but having also lost the use of his 
lower li some accident on board ship. 
Brooding over the past in his enforced solitude, he 
bethought himself of this cousin, whose mysteri- 
ously whispered marriage took place about the 
time he left the district. She was now forgotten 
by the bulk of the neighbourhood, but from 
his inquiries he learned her whereabouts, and 
insisted, as a relative, upon the right of seeing 
her. His repeated visits awakened in her all the 
recollections of the past, and their talk about the 
long-ago occurrences unsettled her greatly. The 
“nly Polfer at length formed a definite pur- 
pose, and paying great court to the old surgeon, 
who now, from advanced years, was getting weak 
and gossipy, contrived, over the glasses of spirits 
they took together, to worm out some particulars 
about the surgeon’s patron, Sir Mark. 

But even now, it was likely the Polferian plan 
would never have succeeded had not Death, one fine 
afternoon, suddenly carried off the surgeon. His 
successor was his son, the young, fashionable 
gentleman who arrived at the Lodge, whose metro- 

litan usages did not coincide with the mainten- 
ance of the old discipline and watchful oversight of 
the establishment. The result was, that a morning 
came when two inmates were missing—one of them 
the female, who did nothing but paint the same 
face over and over again ; and the other a patient, 
named Joe, the man who was so fond of birds, and 
who had been there so long, and grown to be so 
harmless, that he was made a kind of warder over 
the rest. The woman had long since exercised a 
fascination over him, and the conviction that it 
was he who had unlocked doors, and carried off for 
her the accumulated portraits which had hung on 
the walls of her room, was confirmed, when a 
messenger came from old Ker Polfer with money 
to buy Joe’s birds, which, it sours he could 
not convey away at the time ; the messenger also 
brought to the Doctor a letter from Polfer, broadly 
hinting that it would be his best policy to take no 
steps in the matter, for if he did, the only conse- 
quence would be the certain stoppage of the 
remittances that were now sent. The young 
doctor had inherited something of the old surgeon’s 
’euteness, and he acquiesced in the wisdom of the 
suggestion, but to Mr Stephen Dayton he pleaded, 
by way of explanation, that he expected Polfer 
intended to keep his relative in his own care. So 
he did for a couple of months, and then, either 
from the stirring of the old thirst in the family 
blood for gold, or for some other reason, he gave 
his cousin money to take both her and Joe, the 
latter as her protector, to her grand husband’s 
neighbourhood, insisting that he (Polfer) should 
have the final settlement of any agreement that 
was come to. At first, they resided in the adjacent 
town ; they then heard of a dwelling in the village, 
which Joe took, in his own name of Humphries ; 
and removing there, he professed the occupation of 
a bird-dealer. 

How this, by a change of the baronet’s pro- 
verbial luck, coincided with the visit of Lucy 
Eddowes to Elm Cottage, and her fascination of 
Sir Mark at the ceremony of the Threadcut- 
ting, with all that grew out of it, we already 
know. At sight of the gaunt old woman who 
accompanied the doctor e Lady Dayton 

to recall some remembrahece which increased 
her violence ; it was represented that the woman 
was the matron of the Cornish establishment ; some 


said she was the fashionable physicians mother. 
Mr Stephen Dayton would not remove his cousin’s 
widow from the Lodge, where he said she had a 
right to remain. Inquiries were sent out to Corn- 
wall, and a distant female relative was found, and 
brought to attend her; but none were gentler, 
kinder, more assiduous to the sufferer than Mr 
Stephen was. Some eighteen months afterw; 

when the fierceness of her returned madness had 
worn itself away, she and her relative were con- 
veyed back to Cornwall, the medical advisers 
urging that as most likely to improve the patient’s 
general health. Ample provision was made by 
Stephen Dayton for her comfort, and she again 
— into the care of Cousin Polfer, whose plan 

not wholly succeeded. 

But what of her still more faithful attendant, 
Joe? The doctor and the matron, before leaving 
the village, made full inquiries after this their 
second missing charge, but he was not to be found. 
Shortly after they had turned their backs upon the 
place, he was found—but we must retrace our steps 
a little. When Mr Stephen Dayton, after biddin 
Mrs Dunstan a reluctant good-bye, sapenel 
through the village, he sought out the cottage in 
which the unknown Lady Dayton had hid with 
Joe. Pausing before the humble dwelling, he 
noticed that a little cluster of linnets, with two or 
three canaries among them, came again and again 
fluttering at the front casement, as if seeking for 
admission. He wondered at this, but sighed at the 
deeper recollections, forgot poor birdies, and passed 
on. The village children, however, observed it, 
too, and the lads soon caught most of the perplexed 
little creatures in their caps. By and by, the 
boldest of the youths found their way by the back- 
door into the cottage. Perhaps the ruins of the 
embroidery-frame, still lying upon the hearth, 
suggested to the children (who would also have 
heard the wondering gossip of their parents) that 
but little store was now set on what was there. 
Some carried off cages for the birds they had 
caught, and others, attracted by the faces on the 
wall, seized upon those ; soon the portraits, all so 
much alike, were being publicly shewn every- 
where about the village. The cheerless dwelling 
would quickly have been utterly despoiled—the 
jewels still in the black box on the shelf included 
—had not the village-constable taken possession of 
the place. He did so, and as he afterwards related, 
for several days tame birds came fluttering against 
the window, much exhausted; and when he 
opened the door or casement, they flew in gladly, 
and seemed to hunt for cages on the wall. On the 
very day of Sir Mark’s funeral at the church, this 
mystery of the returning birds was partly explained. 
A labourer, who had occasion to cross a wood on 
the Dayton estate, came back to the village-end, 
shouting that a man was lying in the wood dead! 
When the crowd of hastily collected searchers 
arrived at the spot, several of them recognised the 
man as poor Joe-of-the-Birds. He lay at the foot 
of a little knoll, a long way from any path, and 
near hjs head was the in which he had car- 
ried off his favourite bi The door had been 
set open, and the few canaries which had reached 
the — and rejoined the hardier linnets, seek- 
ing for admission, must have wandered back for all 
that distance, But the more faithful ones had not 
deserted their old master, having lingered to die 
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tches on Joe’s body. One patient little martyr 
Irad died within the cage, unmindful of the open 
door. The torn and soiled condition of Joe’s cloth- 
ing indicated that he had rambled in the unfre- 
quented parts of the estate, carrying with him his 

t birds, ever since his mistress, at Adams’s cruel 
instigation, expelled him from the cottage. Finally, 
as it would now seem, he had retired into the 
wood, and, opening the cage, had called his little 
favourites about him ; and there, chilled by the 
dews and the rain, and sinking from want of food, 
had died. His remains, and also the empty cage, 
were taken to the half-dismantled cottage, and, 
after the legal inquiry had been ‘held, poor Joe 
found his last resting-place in the little churchyard 
of Dayton village. "SV hat his history was—how he 
came to be an inmate of the old surgeon’s grim 
establishment in Cornwall, we never learned. 

If any further explanation should be required as 
to the close friendship of Mr Trevethek the fiery 
lawyer, and the gentle Mr Stephen Dayton, it is 
easily given. The Trevethek family belonged to 
a place scarcely a dozen miles from Dayton, and 
when quite boys, long before the attorney went to 
push his fortune by following the law in London, 
they formed their first acquaintance. Our Mr 
‘Trevethek was a younger son, and it was, as it will 
have been gathered from the narrative, an elder 
brother of his who inherited the family property 
that had carried off from Stephen Dayton the young 
lady whose conduct sent that gentleman on his 
long travels, She and her most respectable hus- 
band were now living the usual round of fashion- 
able London life, the lady having long since become 
a ‘dowager’ of the hardest, most worldly type. 
Subsequently to the time of our story, anea 
Trevethek divided his time pretty equally between 
the Lodge, where rooms were specially set apart 
for him, and his old chambers in London. Stubbs 
has long been installed in the latter premises as 
managing clerk, with a ag of succeeding to 
the business wholly when his eccentric master 
leaves it. 

Additional information needs, however, to be 
given on another point. As soon as the will had 
been formally jpg and Stephen Dayton, Esquire, 
was recognised as the lawful owner of the estate, 
Mr Trevethek set about clearing up the mystery 
connected with Adams. A clue was found in Sir 
Mark’s papers, by the following out of which in 
a French town, and afterwards in London, it was 
ascertained that Adams was placed, when quite an 
infant, with a poor family in Kent, by whom, 
under the notary, we afterwards bore, he was brought 
up as an adopted relative ; when a youth he was 
sent to a cheap educational establishment in the 
outskirts of the metropolis ; and finally, Sir Mark, 
in the character of a perfect stranger, engaged him 
as a clerk for the steward’s office, out of which 
age he gradually slid into that of secretary. 

he baronet, however, never established kindly 
or familiar relations with him, the violent repug- 
nance excited towards his low-born wife, owing to 
her having caused him to risk Sir Arthur's property, 
appearing to have extended to the son. Instead 
of coming to be friends from their long personal 
contact, as well as from any instinctive yearnings 
of the ties of blood, they came to be, at least on 
the one side, at mortal enmity. Mr Stephen 
Dayton, to the surprise of the villagers, the 

y of Adams unostentatiously interred in the 
family vaults ; so that he and his father, Sir Mark, 


still remained in close vicinity, though colder, 
chiller, more silent than before. 

This was but one of the unceasing acts of 
thoughtful kindness which the new master of the 
Lodge was ever doing ; the gold which was poured 
in upon him from Sir Mark’s lucky and prudent 
business arrangements was scattered among his 
relatives and all who needed it. But that he 
gained the gratitude of all, which was to him the 
best of wealth, it might have been said that he 
only was no richer for his large accessions. Quietl 
he passed in and out among his grandeur, as if it 
was but a rest in his long travels, or that he was 
only the guest instead of the great host; but he 
never wandered far again, devoting himself to the 
noiseless discharge of his wide duties, and in every 
matter excepting one carrying out what he inferred 
were the wishes of his predecessor. The one excep- 
tional instance was the stopping of the quarry 
workings ; he said it should remain the monument 
of providential interference. Often his tall fi 
was seen upon the hill, examining the romantic- 
looking basin where the lichens and mosses were 
soon freshly growing ; or else gazing far out to sea, 
where the ships were passing, as if he half regretted 
he could not again penetrate its haze upon new 
journeyings. y moll on these occasions, upon his 
return to the Lodge, he went straight to the house- 
keeper’s room, and chatted long with rosy-faced 
Mrs Trippety about Sir Arthur, the revived 
thoughts of his dead uncle ever quieting him. 

The story of Sir Mark and his poor mad wife 
will long be told on the village hearths, and the 
incident of the recovery of the will in the quarry 
passes into the strange history of the Dayton family 
as a companion event to that of the Thread-cutting. 


THE END. 


THE STORY OF A PIECE OF CHALK. 


Ir is so long that I can hardly remember it. 
If the years which have elapsed since my birth 
were reckoned in millions, that number would not 
be too great. My first recollections are of a white, 
muddy sediment, many scores of feet in thickness, 
stretching along the bottom of a very deep sea. 
Of this oozy bed, I formed an _inconsiderable 
part. The depth of sea-water which pressed down 
this stratum was so great that the light scarcely 
found its way through the green volume. Day and 
night, the billows tossed and heaved above me. I 
could hear the storm howl and the hurricane 
sweep over the surface of the sea, although they 
could not affect the bottom where I was lying. 
Before I woke to consciousness in my oozy condition, 
I had existed in quite another form. The constant 
beatings of the Cretaceous sea against its rocky 
barriers, and the vast quantity of muddy matter 
poured into it by rivers, caused to be distributed 
through the sea-water a considerable quantity of 
mineral sediment. Of course, great though this 
quantity originally was, when it was diffused 
throughout the sea, it appeared so small as not to 
affect the real transparency of the water. The 
presence of carbonate of lime (for such was a good 
portion of the mineral matter above mentioned) 
could only have been proved by chemical tests. It 
happened, however, that there were eyes sharp 
enough to detect it, although human eyes did not 
= on the world for myriads of ages afterwards, 

hose to which I allude to a set of 
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animals so small that you could have put millions 
of them into a school-girl’s thimble ! 

Each creature was a perfect animal, nevertheless. 
It had a soft, jelly-like substance, which developed 
itself into feelers, that took hold of prey even 
smaller than itself. This soft body was enclosed 
in a sort of shelly case, beautifully ornamented, 
and uniformly shaped. This case was manufac- 
tured either out of the carbonate of lime, or silica, 
which has already been mentioned as held in solu- 
tion by the sea-water. Every cubic inch of water 
in all the vast ocean at whose bottom I was lying 
was alive with these animalcules, everlastingly at 
work se ing the mineral matter. It was quite 
impossible to see these little workers that ‘out of 
water brought forth solid rock, and yet they were 
there. Their individual lifetime was very brief, 
rarely extending over a few hours. But their 
powers of reproduction were enormous, and thus 
they were always dying and generating. As they 
died, they began to sink slowly through the water. 
The sea was always full of their dead shells, which 
were gravitating towards the bottom, where they 
fell as lightly as the motes which float in the sun- 
beams drop upon the floor. — and day, they 
were always alighting there, and forming a thin 
film. Century after century away, and 
still found these dead shells accumulating, until 
all the figures I have heard reckoned on the black- 

near me—I am now used in a school-room 
for the purposes of arithmetic—would not together 
give any idea of their numbers, even if they were 
all stretched out ina row! You may think this is 
a bit of romancing, but it is not. A few days ago, 
a gentleman broke a piece off me, and after powder- 
ing it and washing it with a fine camel-hair brush 
in distilled water (so as to make sure of his experi- 
ment), I heard him tell a friend that he could 
shew him thousands upon thousands of fossil 
animalculic shells which he had obtained from 
this small piece! 

I am composed of exactly the same ingredients. 
Although I am no bigger than a small orange, I 
can assure you there are scores of millions of fossil 
shells contained within my bulk. In fact, I am 
myself nothing more than a mass or congeries of 
the dead shells to which I before alluded. Every 
time the teacher makes a figure with me on the 
black-board, he leaves thereon thousands of fossil 
animalcule. If you will wash the chalk as the 
above-mentioned gentleman did, you may see these 
minute fossils for yourself; though, it is true, you 
would need a powerful microscope to enable you 
to do so. 

It was the gradual accumulation of these ani- 
malculic shells that formed the oozy mud at the 
bottom of the sea. The extent of this mud-bed was 
very great—not less than thousands of square miles 
in area. Notwithstanding the slowness of the 
deposition, and the infinitely minute creatures 
which almost wholly formed it, the accumulation 
went on until the mud had reached a vertical 
thickness of fifteen hundred feet! What must be 
the enormous number of shells contained in this 
mass, and the number of centuries occupied in 
elaborating it, I leave you to guess. The rate of 
deposition was very regular, and I have heard that 
along the bottom of the great ocean called the 
Atlantic there is actually now being formed a 
stratum very similar to that from which I was 
taken. Like it, also, it is formed principally by 

animalcule. 


immense numbers of dead 


I lay =~ the a of pe 4 yg sea for 
thousands of years, during whic t changes 
took place in the oozy deposit, omy of which I 
distinctly remember. I mentioned before that, 
besides carbonate of lime, there were diffused 
through the sea-water other minerals, among the 
rest one called silica, the basis of common sand, 
Well, a good proportion of the minute animals 
inhabiting my native sea used this mineral instead 
of lime, so that their shells were formed of flint. 
These, of course, fell to the bottom along with the 
others, and were all mixed up together. By and 
by, a chemical change took place in the thick mud, 
It seems that the little grains or shells of silica 
have a tendency to separate from the lime, and to 
run together ; consequently, the flinty little shells 
aggregated along the sea-bottom, and there formed 
what are now known as flint-bands and nodules, 
These layers of flint were formed at nearly 
intervals, the chemical changes being very uniform. 


I should also mention, that as the oozy bed in- 
creased in thickness, what with the weight of sea- 
water and the overlying mud, the lower beds began 


to be compressed into a solid form. As soon as 
this took place, they passed into real chalk, of 
which I found myself s , 
have a distinct recollection of the creatures 

that inhabited the sea whilst I was lying along the 
bottom. I am told there are nothing like them 
— the seas of the present day. Even those 
which approach nearest in resemblance differ in 
some point or another. The most remarkable 
of these inhabitants of an extinct ocean were a 
series of large sponges, called by scientific men 
Paramoudrae, but better known in Norfolk (where 
I come from) as ‘ Pot Stones.’ These were origin- 
ally sponges which grew one within the other, like 
so many | drinking-giasses, sometimes to the 
height of six or seven feet. Through the whole 
set, however, there was a connecting hollow, which 
is now filled with hard chalk, the rest being all 
pure flint. It is very remarkable how these 
sponges became transformed into their flinty con- 
dition. As sponges, they were full of what are 
called spicule—that is, flinty, needle-shaped crys- 
tals, which act the part of vertebra to the sponge. 
You may find them in the sponges of the present 
day. When the ‘pot stones’ existed in this state, 
as the sponges died and began to decompose, they 
served as nuclei to all the flinty icles of ani- 
malculic shells diffused through the mud. These 
replaced the decaying matter of the sponge little 
by little, until the original Paramoudre were 
turned into ‘pot stones.’ That the flint was origin- 
ally soft may be proved by the fact, that fossil 
shells are often found embedded in it. The other 
creatures I most distinctly remember are now 
found in a solid state in the chalk, and are 
commonly known as ‘Fairy loaves’ and ‘hearts’ 
They belong to an extensive family still living, and 
known to the fishermen (who often dredge them 
from the bottom of the present sea) as ‘Sea-urchins,’ 
on account of their spiny covering. The existi 
sea-urchins crawl along the bottom by means o 
innumerable suckers. y a time have the fossil 
fairy loaves thus crept over where I lay. The 
hearts were similarly covered with movable spines 
or bristles. 

But the commonest objects I remember are those 
now often found in the chalk as well as the flint, 
and which are known as ‘Thunder-bolts’ These 
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creature to which they originally belonged. They 
were the solid and terminal bones of a species of 
‘cuttle-fish’ After the latter had died, and lay 
embedded in the chalky mud, the soft and fleshy 
parts decomposed, and left only the harder portions 
to be preserved. Sometimes the thorns, which were 
attached to the long arms of these creatures, as 
well as the horny portion of the beak, are also 
found fossilised. During my time, the Belemnites 
(as these fossils are now called) swarmed the seas 
in millions ; in fact, they were thorough scavengers, 
and devoured any garbage they came acros: 
fish, rotting fairy loaves, &c., and even one 
another. Here and there, ~~ in the hollows 
of the sea-bottom, lay nests of shells. They are 
commonly called ‘cockles,’ a generic term which 
fossil shells are always known by to those who 
have not made geology a study. Real cockles, how- 
ever, had not then come into existence. There 
were a oo many species of shells, and these 
abounded in every sheltered spot. Some of the 
fishes were covered with little enamel plates, 
instead of horny scales. Sharks also uniliek in 
considerable numbers, and I have frequently been 
witness of the great havoc they made among the 
shoals of smaller fish. But by far the most gigantic 
sea-monster was a great marine lizard, fourteen or 
fifteen feet long, which had teeth implanted in its 
jaws like bayonets. I have seen its dark shadow 
pass over where I lay, and have beheld the fishes, 
and even the otherwise bold sharks, dart away in 
fear. With one or two strokes of its formidable 
paddles (for it had these instead of fins), it could 
glide through the water with lightning speed. But 
even this terrible creature had to succumb to death, 
and its rotting carcass sunk among the oozy chalk, 
and there fell to pieces, and became fossilised. 
Time would fail me to tell of all the creatures 
which lived in my native sea. I remember that, 
after long ages se f d away, tremors were again 
and again felt to shake the sea-bottom. It was 
evident that some earthquake action was at work 
over a considerable area. By and by, we found the 


water getting shallower, and that the light came 
through the waves more clearly. The sea-bottom 
was being upraised; and at length what had 
formerl &.. ocean, became an extended mud- 
flat. e sea was drained off, and covered land 


which had sunk as ours had risen; and thus the 
two changed places. The upheaval went on, and 
the chalk hastened into its present solid state, and 
became a land-surface. 

Do not imagine that this upheaval was a 
sudden and violent process, as some have thought ; 
on the contrary, it was exceedingly slow. The 
exact spot where I was born was at hundreds 
of y depth of sea-water, and the upheaving 
process was probably not greater than at the 
rate of a few feet a century. From this you 
may form some idea of the time it took to lift me 
from my briny bed to the fresh air and hot sun- 
shine. Meantime, whilst the chalk formation, of 
which I was an infinitesimal portion, was thus 
being upheaved, the sea was at work in other 
localities depositing strata similarly to the manner 
in which I had been originated. Not a single 
moment was idled away. The forces of Nature 
know no Sabbath—they must toil on from the 
creation to the final consummation of all things! 
The great work of the sea, ever since the waters 
were divided from the dry land, has been to lay 


mountain-chains. Her own barriers have thus 
been erected by herself, and then as slowly frittered 
away in order to establish them elsewhere. Geo- 
logically speaking, a ‘new earth’ is always being 
formed ! The old one is — altered, particle 
by particle, just as the human y changes its 
P ere. structure, and yet retains its own 
in oma 

When I did appear above the surface of the sea, 
it was to form part of an extensive chalky mud- 
flat. Far as the eye could see, this monotonous 
landscape stretched away. Here and there, an arm 
of the sea extended, as if old Neptune were loath 
to quit his sway, and to see his recent territo 
ea by his rival Tellus. The pasty mu 

ardened on the surface in the hot sunshine (for 
the latitude of what is now Great Britain then 
enjoyed a sub-tropical climate), and cracked into 
huge dikes, which the wear and. tear of the atmo- 
sphere again filled up. The upheaval still pro- 
ceeded, until at —_— after century upon cent 
had passed away, the solid chalk was lifted hig 
enough above the waves to form a tolerably steep 
coast-line. 

For a long time, the hardened, new-born chalk 
was perfectly bare. There was neither soil nor 
vegetation upon it. It extended in an undulat- 
ing area, just as the sea-currents had carved it, 
for hundreds of miles. Wind and rain at length 
formed a light, chalky mould, which was rendered 
somewhat sandy by the admixture of flints that 
had been broken up and pounded into dust. 
Sea-birds, such as the albatross, lived in the 
adjoining sea, and for centuries the chalk surface 
served them as a refuge from the storm, and to 
build their nests upon. Their excrements, together 
with the light mould I have spoken of, laid the 
first foundations of the soils and subsoils which 
covered me up. Some of the birds left undigested 
seeds, brought from other lands, and these took 
root and flourished. The wind came laden with 
minute spores of moss and fern, and soon thick 
brakes and morasses clothed the marshy places 
with cheerful green. An occasional palm-nut was 
stranded upon the beach, where it grew, and shortly 
afterwards bore fruit, that sp itself in huge 
— forests over an area which, a few centuries 

fore, had been nothing but an extensive and 
barren chalk-flat. In this manner a sub-tropical 
vegetation covered up the chalk of which I formed 
part. It has not taken me long to tell, in a general 
way, of the changes which were thus wrought, but 
it required thousands of years to produce them. 
After the upheaval had continued for a long time, 
it suddenly ceased, and the chalky continent with 
its wealth of virgin forests and innumerable inhab- 
itants, remained at rest. But the ordinary physical 
laws of nature were in operation, just as they are 
now. I ought to have told you that the chalk 
continent extended from the west of Ireland, 
through Russia, as far as the coasts of what is 
now the Mediterranean Sea. It is also more than 
probable that there was a continuation of land 
across the Atlantic into America. Existing oceans, 
seas, lakes, and rivers had not then been formed. 
These are the results of subsequent processes, which, 
as may be imagined, took up scores of centuries to 
bring them about. 

I remember starting with surprise, one morning, 
on seeing a our-footed creature near me, the like of 
which I never beheld before. I had been used 
all my life long to marine creatures of various 
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shapes and sizes ; but now the time had come that 
I was to be introduced to a different set of 
acquaintances altogether. The best idea of the 
aboriginal forests which covered the chalk may be 
obtained by studying those of India. But at the 
time I am speaking of, forests equally t covered 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, Kent, Surrey, 
and a number of other localities. The creature I 
have just mentioned was an enormous monkey, 
which had strayed from its companions into my 
immediate neighbourhood. (The geological FT nec 
of which I am speaking is known as the Eocene.) 
Huge boa-constrictors hung on the trees for days, 
and only left them when urged by the sharp pangs 
of hunger; in the marshier places, crocodiles 
wallowed, and lay in wait for their prey ; strange 
animals, allied to the present South American tapir, 
snorted about. An immense creature, called the 
Dinotherium, with semi-aquatic habits, used to 
bask in the marshes, and sleep for hours, with its 
tusks anchoring its huge head to the shore, and 
thus keeping it above the water and the mud. 
Many other genera and species of animals—so 
strange, that long Greek names alone give us any 
idea of their main features—lived upon our 
hardened surface. Flowers of tropical hue and 
colour were rivalled in beauty and gorgeousness 
by humming-birds and butterflies. The broad 
leaves of the banana stretched forth and mingled 
with the graceful fronds of the tree-fern. The 
bread-fruit-tree shed its rich store of food on the 
earth, and fed herds of Hyracotheria and Paleo- 
theria. In sooth, the landscape was a scene of 
magnificent beauty. When the golden sunset 
lingered among the palm-groves, one could well 
have thought that the Lord indeed walked in the 
garden. But Man—who makes such a noise in the 
world now, and imagines that it has been made 
cially for him, and that therefore everything 
ould be subservient to his wishes and gratifica- 
tions—had not then made his appearance. And 
yet Nature, notwithstanding the absence of a 
human high-priest, did not the less daily offer up 
a hymn of praise to her adorable Creator. 
othing earthly is stable; and geology is a 
science full of proof of this assertion. The Eocene 
age passed away; the Meiocene came; and, in 
turn, was replaced by the Pleiocene. The tropi- 
cal conditions of which I have been speaking 
underwent a change, which was at first very 
gradual, and almost imperceptible. The tree-ferns 
and palms did not flourish as luxuriantly as they 
were wont ; the cold winds blew more frequently, 
and the poor monkeys shivered and died. At 
length, finding the climate became colder instead 
of warmer, many of the creatures migrated to 
more southerly and congenial latitudes, whilst 
those unable to do so died out. The old forests 
grew thinner, and winter now shewed he was 
unwilling to give P ron to almost perpetual 
summer. But, as if to compensate for the mis- 
chief which alteration of climate produced, other 
trees replaced the palm and the fern. Thickets 
of hazel and alder grew in marshy places, pines 
innumerable spread over the country ; whilst the 
oak, ash, and elm made their appearance for the 
first time. Thus did the land gradually assume 
something like its present European ap ce. 
I had before felt the ground shake with the heavy 
tramp of a monstrous large creature, quite different 
to any I had seen in bygone days. I had by this 
time grown used to changes, and was therefore 


more curious than alarmed at the new-comer. It 
was an elephant of the most gigantic size, much 
larger than any living at the present time. It 
browsed luxuriantly upon the young shoots and 
fresh twigs, and found a hearty meal spread for 
it wherever it went. By and by, I was accustomed 
to see herds of elephants, and to hear them trumpet 
and snort loud enough to make the welkin 
again. The rivers which sluggishly meander 
through the chalk-beds, had now become very 
broad and deep, and in these, hosts of rhinoceri 
and hippopotami wallowed and gurgled. The 
fights that sometimes took place among these 
creatures were fearful to beholA. There was none 
to disturb them, except a savage and gigantic lion, 
with enormously sharp teeth and long claws ; but 
this beast, the Machairodus, was the greatest enemy 
to the antelopes and deer that browsed on the 
adjacent plains. 

he climate gradually became more rigorous 
than ever. In the interval of the existence of the 
forests which covered up myself and brethren, I 
am told that great and extensive physical changes 
went on elsewhere. In France, volcanoes had 
been actively at work, and great sheets of molten 
lava had been poured out by them, which had 
antedated Herculaneum in their destructiveness, 
Where London, Paris, and Vienna now stand, 
great fresh-water lakes, similar to those of North 
America, existed, and along their bottoms, series of 
fresh-water strata were deposited, upon which the 
foundations of these celebrated cities are now laid. 
In fact, all over the world, more or less, 
changes had been going on. What is now the 
Pacific Ocean, had been occupied by a great 
continent, which was afterwards split up into the 
South Sea Islands. 

In addition to the increasing cold, I had for 
some time imagined that the sea-level was no 
longer as steady as it had been. The dry land was 

ually sinking, just as ages before it had been 
as gently upheaved. There could be no doubt 
about it; and I was alarmed at the apparent 
insecurity of the world into which I had been 
introduced. The ratio of the increase of cold was 
almost in proportion to the rate at which the dry 
land was sinking. To cut the matter short, it was 
only a question of time as to when the chalk 
continent would once more be sea-bottom. It 
happened at last—we were dry land no longer, but 
a shallow sea. The cold was now intense, so 
intense that, for a long time back, the elephants 
and rhinoceri had been covered with long, woolly 
hair, to protect them from its rigour. Away 
on the mountain-tops the snow accumu- 
lated, and sent forth long sheets of ice, which 
thrust their way towards the sea, where immense 
fragments broke off, and floated away as icebergs. 
The submergence still went on, until many hun- 
dreds of feet in depth of sea-water covered us. I 
looked around to discover any of the old marine 
creatures that had lived in the sea of the chalk period, 
where I was born, but not one could I behold. 
Everything was altered—the very shell-fish were 
those now living in arctic latitudes! The shallower 
portions of the sea-bottom were continually liable 
to be ploughed up by some stranding iceberg, which 
brought burdens of mud and boulders to topple 
over us. What dry land did remain was covered 
with a moving sheet of thick ice, which ground 
the rock-surface on which it rested into impalpable 
mud. This mud was carried away in prodigious 
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tities to the sea, where it was strewn along 
bottom. There it formed those immense beds 
of till and brick earth which cover the whole area 
of Great Britain, more or less. This arctic sea, as 
I may term it, kept its place for ages, until several 
hundreds of feet of gravel, clay, and sand had 
been deposited ; then came an arrest to the sub- 
mergence; and eventually, another upheaving 
rocess set in. When this terminated, and dry 
| once more appeared, the physical geography 
of the country assumed pretty much the appear- 
ance which now characterises it. The clay 
and sand formed admirable subsoils; flowers 
spread over hill and dale, and the green grass 
carpeted the meadow and mountain side. The 
earth had recently been baptised in the ocean, and 
there prepared as a renewed world for a new-comer. 
It was at this time that Man first a d. His 
remains may be found mixed up with those of 
many extinct animals, and his primitive weapons 
of the chase are commingled with the gravel of the 
rivers on whose banks he lived. My own experi- 
ence extends such-a long way back, that it seems 
but as yesterday that Man was introduced. But 
in that brief period, he has managed to alter the 
face of creation, and his race has progressed beyond 
that of all ather species put together. I am now 
getting towards the end of my story, and must 
leave it to others to continue the history of this 
last created of animals, merely mentioning, by the 
way, that it was he who quarried me from. the 
adjacent ‘hillside ; and that it is to his children I 
am used as a humble means of instruction. 


THE MYSTERY OF PEGWELL PLACE. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 


My supposition was correct. The young man whose 
arrival I had witnessed was Madame Bonhard’s 
son, the ‘ Adolphe’ of her meagre communications 
to Mr Coxe. Hannah was informed of the circum- 
stance by Mrs Corner, who added, that ‘a better- 
looking young man wouldn’t be easy found, though 
French, and with his right arm broke, and in a 
sling, which it were more like a shiny black 
candle-box’ Now that was odd; I had not had 
much opportunity of noticing him closely to be 
sure, yet I had a strong impression, amounting 
almost to a certainty, that the lithe and active 
young man whom I had seen on the previous 
night, had tried the lock with his right hand, and 
rested that hand on the top bar before he vaulted 
over the gate. Surely I had seen the right arm 
swinging freely by his side as he walked briskly 
up to the door. 

‘You must mean that his arm has been sprained, 
not broken, Hannah,’ I said. 

‘O no, Miss Miller, by no means, replied 
Hannah ; ‘I don’t mean sprained, I mean broken, 
which broken it is, and has kep’ him from his mar 
this month past.’ 

It was very odd, but I said no more. When I 
returned from my rounds that afternoon, M. Adolphe 
Bonhard was seated on a camp-stool, on the near 
side of - = —_ of his —_ house, reading 
a very limp French newspaper, and smo av 
ts theme while he Sand from his Toe wit 
his left hand as I approached, at the same time 


making me a very polite and eful bow. I 
— at his right arm; ~nanend it was 
enclosed, from the elbow to the finger-ends, in one 
of those modern machines for the support of frac- 
tured limbs, which do resemble, as Mrs Corner had 
said, shiny black candle-boxes, such as in primitive 
times hung behind kitchen-doors, and contained 
the dole of ‘dips’ for kitchen use. The wearer 
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of this lugubrious appendage was so graceful, that | 


it produced rather the effect of an ornamental 
— of his attire, than a mechanical contrivance 
or alleviating suffering. I looked him full in the 
face as I returned his salutation, and again thought, 
seeing him by the bright sunshine, as I had 
thought on the previous evening in the mene 
that I had seldom seen a handsomer face than his. 
The features were beautifully regular and clear cut, 
and the first bloom of youth was on the fair skin, 
and its fresh light in the bright, full blue eyes. 
Something there was in the expression, which my 
uick glance caught in an instant, so utterl 
different to that of Adolphe’s mother, that it 
struck me with surprise. Something wild and 
enthusiastic, and yet weak, the expression which 
one might see in the face of a boy who was a poet 
in heart and fancy, but into whose brain the power 
of genius, the gift of speech out of the fulness of 
the heart and the fancy, had not been a 
Even while I looked at him, his expression changed 
to one of keenness and even suspicion. Did he 
recognise me as the woman who had seen him 
arrive on the previous night, and who might 
have seen him use with strength and freedom the 
now imprisoned limb? It might be so; I know 
he reddened, and glanced down at the useless right 
arm as I ed him. 

‘I don’t believe you have broken your arm a bit, 
Mr Adolphe,’ said I to myself, as I went up-stairs 
to get ready for dinner; I believe you have been off 
gallivanting somewhere when you ought to have 
been with your mother, and that you and Bonne 
(we had dropped into Hannah’s way of talking of 
the harmless Frenchwoman) made it up between 
= last night to put her off with the story of the 

roken arm. I daresay you were up by daylight, 
and got all that humbugging business of straps 
and so on. It’s just what a good-for-nothing youn 
Frenchman—who wouldn’t have the Bnglis 
honesty to laugh at his mother, or set her at 
defiance—would do; and I’ll take my own word 
for it, it’s what you ’ve done.’ 

M. Adolphe Bonhard remained at No. 8 for two 
days, during which time he sauntered about the little 
= a. good deal, and gave such of the dwellers in 

egwell Place as desired to avail themselves of that 
advantage, an ample opportunity of seeing him. Mr 
Coxe bustled off to call on him, and I was quite 
amused by his enthusiastic praises of the young 
man, his account of the filial devotion and respect 
with which he treated Madame Bonhard, and his 
delight when M. Adolphe returned his visit, ad- 
mired his garden, regretted that his mother had 
neglected to improve the numerous natural advan- 
tages of No. 8, and professed the liveliest. desire 
to be instructed in the mechanism of the patent 
watering-engine. 

‘A delightful young man indeed, Miss Miller,’ 
said Mr Tent ‘and a source of great pride and 
pleasure to the Madame, I have no doubt. 

‘What. is his business or profession?’ asked my 
mother. ‘ Since he does not live with Madame Bon- 
hard, I presume he has some lucrative occupation, 
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He is very well dressed, and has a superior air. 
I don’t know that a more genteel young man comes 
to Pegwell Place.’ 

‘He is in a merchant's office in the City, replied 
Mr Coxe, ‘ os engaged in the foreign corre- 
spondence branch, | believe. He was in a great 
house in Paris. He has a short vacation just now, 
owing to his broken arm’ 

I had my own opinion about the broken arm, 
but I did not express it. M. Adolphe Bonhard was 
a civil young man, and any tricks he chose to play 
on his mother were no business of mine. He did 
not remain long at No. 8 as an inmate; but 
between the time of his first arrival and the 
middle of August, I saw him several times, when 
he came to visit his mother of an evening, after 
office-hours. I am quite sure that the impression 
he made upon me was really made, and was not one 
of those things which come to one afterwards by 
the force of imagination, confounding themselves 
with the thoughts of the past. I am sure of this, 
because I talked about M. Adolphe Bonhard to my 
friend Fanny Robertson, whose marriage had been 
deferred in consequence of a slight illness which 
disquieted her mts much, and reduced M. 
Camille to all a Frenchman’s vehement despair. 

‘But I cannot understand what this young man 
has ever said or done, Susan,’ Fanny said to me 
one day, ‘to induce you to take this strange idea 
into your head about him. Is he eccentric in his 
manners, in his way of talking, in anything ?’ 

‘No, I said, ‘he is not, and I am quite unable 
to account for the impression I have that Adolphe 
Bonhard is not quite sane, otherwise than by the 
e ion of his face. There is a wild shallow 
light in the eyes at times, and he fixes them on 
vacancy, and smiles ecstatically as though some 
brilliant phantasmagoria of the fancy passed before 
Tidings he's te tore! ggested F Y 

‘Per e’s in love,’ su anny. ‘You 
should —¥ how Camille smiles at me.’ 

‘Yes, my dear Fanny; but, I objected, ‘M. 
Adolphe Bonhard, even supposing him to be in 
= not got the object of his affections then 
to smile at. it is the — absorption of the 

oung man’s imagination which gives his counten- 
sean the peculiar expression I speak of? 

‘Perhaps he eats opium,’ said Fanny, with an 
air of conviction ; ‘I os read such funny things 
about those opium-eaters.’ 

When Fanny ventured into the realm of specu- 
lation, I generally found it expedient to seat bes 
to her own affairs and Camille; but I remembered 
this conversation very distinctly afterwards, when 
I knew more of M. Adolphe Bonhard and his 
mother. 

The month of Au had almost worn itself 
— and the world of London had dispersed 
itse 


were but rarely in the habit of going out of 
town. We could not afford it, and the con- 
sideration of season or no season affected us very 
little. Our simple, humble, but scrupulously 
genteel routine of life went on very much as 
usual, and we were quite satisfied with an occa- 
sional day at the sea-side, as per parti-coloured 
advertisement at the railway-stations. We were 
apt to regard persons who went to Margate as 
wanting in refinement; persons who favoured 
Brighton as worldly and extravagant ; and persons 
who went ‘on the continent’ as benighted, of 


in various directions. But we Pegwellites | i 


pretty much as usual at Pegwell Place when the 
sultry August sun was burning up the little grass- 
plats, blistering the green gates and the green 
porches, and doing its ineffectual best to turn Mr 
Coxe’s ground-ivy brown. 

Fanny Robertson was getting well, and M. 
Camille was in high spirits, and he made himself 
particularly agreeable on the evening of the 29th 
of August, when Fanny came down to the drawing- 
room for the first time, and we had a great deal of 
talking and a little music. There was to be no 
walk across the Park that night, and I had told my 
mother I should be home later than usual, as [ 
should take a cab all the way from Bayswater. 
When the cab stopped at the little green gate, and 
I stepped out, I was surprised to see a light in the 
drawing-room, and going up the path, I perceived 
that the window was open about half-way up the 
lower pane, and the blind not drawn closely down 
inside. Why had my mother sat up for me? What 
was she doing? Was any one there? I asked 
myself these questions as I hurriedly crossed the 
little grass-plat, and instead of going up to the 
_ approached the window, stooped down, and 
ooked in at the interstice made by the blind. In 
an instant I discovered that I had made a mistake, 
in another I made a further and much more 
significant discovery. 

This was not our sitting-room into which I was 
looking—my mother was not there. The cab 
had stop d at No. 8, and I had walked up to 
Madame Bonhard’s house instead of my own. My 
first sensation of surprise, of momentary vexation 
at my blunder, gave way, almost before I had had 
time to feel it, to astonishment, alarm, a strong 
instinctive sense of danger should my presence be 
discovered. Through the chink formed by the 
edge of the blind at top and the window-sill at 
bottom, I, kneeling on the rough ill-kept earth of 
the flower-bed under the window, keeping my head 
carefully out of the risk of its casting a shadow on 
the blind, and holding my breath lest any sound 
should betray my presence, wit d the following 


scene. 

At the further side of the small room, seated in 
an arm-chair, and so placed that the light of the 
lamp shone upon his face in profile, was a tall, 
middle-aged, powerfully-built man, whose iron- 

y hair was cut close to his head, and whose 
stern face addressed itself to a person near him 
who was standing beside the mantel-piece, and 
leaning against the wall. In this person I recog- 
nised ‘Marie, the bonne, though she was dressed 
in a different fashion to any in which I had ever 
previously seen her arrayed, and though ev 
trace of her servant-like demeanour i peared 
This was no servant, this agitated woman, who was 
speaking rapidly, with c hands and beseech- 

eyes, whose face was pale with emotion, whose 
rich black hair was coiled round her head, which 
looked as if no such gear as the prim white cap, 
with the faultlessly goffered border, had ever 
touched it. The every-day dress of the bonne 
was always neat, always suitable, but it marked 
the servant caste with all the distinctness which 
prevails in France ; while Marie, as I looked at her 
now, was dressed, plainly indeed, and in garb of 
sombre hue, but unmistakably as a lady. The 
transformation of her figure was complete, but her 
face was instantly recognisable. It wore the same 
expression of fear which I had seen upon it, when 
Marie had been bidden by her mistress to leave us, 


Seems tendencies, socially lost. So things were 
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on the occasion of my first visit to Madame Bon- 

and her eyes were tearful, as I had seen 
them then. Astonishment and vague fear made 
me feel giddy and confused for a moment, but I 
instinctively crouched down still lower, and catch- 
ing the shallow window-sill with my hand, steadied 
myself in my sufficiently irksome position by the 
grasp. Then I looked again, long and intently, 
and discerned a third person in the room. 

This third person was not seated, but standing on 
the side of the round table nearest to me, facing the 
arm-chair and its unknown occupant. This third 
person was a woman. I could see the slight figure, 
and the clear, handsome side-face, the head slightly 
drooping forward, an expression of extreme wild- 
ness on timidity on the features, and the narrow 
rim of golden brown hair which shewed beyond 
the ro of a widow’s cap. For the lady who 
stood opposite to the stranger in the arm-chair 
wore the saddest of all human attire, the English 

b of widowhood, which, at the date I speak of, 
fad not been enlivened with any historical or his- 
trionic coquetries. Heavy garments of bombazine 
and crape hung around her, and a widow’s bonnet 
of the most densely gloomy fabric, a pair of black 
silk gloves, and a black parasol, lay upon the table 
before her. The young lady’s attitude was very 
modest; her air exceedingly retiring; and the 
mild composure of her look and manner contrasted 
strangely with the agitation of the metamorphosed 
Marie. I gazed upon the incomprehensible scene 
with indefinable feelings. What did this mean? 
Was Marie masquerading when she played her 
every-day part of servant to Madame Bonhard? 
Or, was the bonne masquerading now, as a French- 
woman would not find it difficult to do, in the 
attire of a lady? The scene which is long to 
describe, the questions which are long to ask, came 
to my on ee addressed themselves to me 
instantaneously. Why was Marie so agitated ; 
and who was the yo widow who looked so 
calm, so meek, and yet had an air of rehearsing 
about her, which I felt as my first glance fell upon 
her? Where was Madame Bonhard, the infirm 
and ailing mistress of the house, while her servant 
was thus transformed, and while this strange scene, 
in which it was plain some strong human interest 
and emotion were in action, was going forward? 
Who was the man who sat in Madame Bonhard’s 
customary place, and in whose face and figure 
there was the impress of power and authority? 

Cautiously but eagerly as these questions rushed 
through my brain, I gazed at him, at the gray 
head, the heavy, firm features, the long, lithe 
hand which lay heavily upon a table; and as the 
first faint dawn of a suspicion which took away 
my breath arose within me, he turned abruptly 
from Marie, and raising the left hand, struck his 
cheek with the long forefinger, with an impatient 
gesture strangely familiar to me. On that cheek 
was a large mole. It was difficult to know why 
the discovery that the stern, powerful man seated 
within so short a distance of the spot in which I 
crouched in positive terror, and the polite, reserved, 
infirm French lady, were one and the same 
individual, filled me with such sickening fear. 
It was an extraordinary truth, certainly, and 
probably one which boded no good to some one ; but, 
provided I could get away from my post of observa- 
tion unseen, it could hardly mean anything sinister 
or serious to me. So instantaneous is the action of 
the mind in great crises, and even in the case of 


persons whose lives have been up to a certain period 
singularly tranquil, that a thousand conjectures 
— through my fancy, before the pretended 
Madame Bonhard’s hand was replaced upon the 
table. The motive of sucha concealment, of such a 
travesty, must be serious, could hardly be guiltless ; 
what could it be? Had this man taken Marie 
away from her home, her husband, and hidden her 
and himself thus ingeniously from pursuit and 
punishment? In the first instantaneous flash of 
conviction that the man I was looking at was in- 
deed the person known as Madame Bonhard, this 
solution of the mystery offered itself to me as the 
most probable one, and full of sufficient disgrace 
and discomfiture to Pegwell Place. Be the explan- 
ation what it might, the fact made me sick with 
fear—so sick, that my hearing refused for a few 
moments to come to the assistance of my sight, 
and I failed to catch the significance of Marie’s 
words. But when the man to whom she had 
re addressed her in reply, turning slightly in 
the chair as he did so, and giving his long heavy 
limbs the pose I had noticed when they were 
clothed in the black silk dress of the pretended 
invalid, I heard what he said: ‘Sit down, Héli- 
gonde.’ He pointed with the long lithe hand as he 
spoke. How firm and strong that hand looked now 
when there was no lace frill to shade the form, 
to modify the knuckles, to lend the fingers a 
false air of tapering! ‘Sit down, and be rational: 
you have never wanted for reason, or courage 
either, in worse straits, in more desperate ventures 
than this; why should they fail you now? Sit 
down, I say, and if you cannot be reasonable, at 
least be silent. You are embarrassing us, and we 
have not much time.’ 

Marie obeyed the gesture. She sat down, drawi 
her chair close to that of the speaker ; she check: 
her tears, and touching him lightly on the shoulder, 
she said: ‘I am not unreasonable, and if I am 
afraid, it is not for myself—still less is it for you. 
Hitherto the danger has been our own, now it is 
not so. We are sending another into it—another 
—oh, how innocent, how unfit !’ 

: The man frowned heavily, and laughed a sneering 
augh. 

As if you had only found that out now, as if 
you had not known it always, as if you did not 
know that the first place in the history of the cause 
is for its martyrs. I hardly recognise you, Héli- 
gonde, you who have helped us so nobly, so 
patiently, and are thwarting and hampering us 
now.’ 

The woman’s hand dropped from his shoulder, 
and she dashed the tears from her eyes. 

‘I am weak, she said, and afraid, unaccountably 
afraid. And oh! there is cause for fear, there is 
cause a fear.’ os ‘ies . 

‘I don’t deny it,’ he replied, and a strange 
glance traversed the distance between them, and 
sought the downcast face of the silent listener at 
the other side of the table. ‘There is great danger, 
even infinite risk’—the French gesture and the 
rapid French utterance made all he said emphatic, 
but this sentence had peculiar emphasis. ‘There 
is such danger as only he would brave, such risk 
as only he has the courage and the wit to encounter. 
And are you to be the one to try and hold him 
back now, after all this time in which you have 

one hand-in-hand with us? It must not be 
éligonde ; it shall not be.’ As he spoke, the tall 
stern man arose, and stood before the shrinking 
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woman, who trembled, but kept silence. The dark 
figure on the other side of the table stood quite 
motionless, , 

‘This is only a passing fit of dejection,’ he said, 
as he took her hand; ‘to-morrow will find you as 
brave and as earnest as ever, even as Adolphe 
himself. 

Then, while clouds seemed to pass before my 
eyes, and the wildest conjectures clashed in my 
whirling brain, the dark figure moved, and the 
downcast head lifted itself up. The young widow 
walked swiftly to the side of the weeping woman, 
and as she knelt by her chair, and lifted her hand 
caressingly to her lips, I saw the full face, and 
recognised the bright blue eyes, the delicate features, 
the enthusiastic wild expression of the young man 
whom I had known as Madame Bonhard’s son ! 

Here was a fresh bewilderment—here was 
another, utterly unaccountable transformation ! 
Was this strange creature a man, or rather a boy, 
dressed as a woman; or had the first character in 
which I had seew him been an assumption, a 

uerade ? which was the truth, here, when all 
seemed false, each revelation more false than the 
ss Was it all a dream? Or was it a 
iscovery, strange indeed, and alarming, even on 
the most superficial view, but connecting itself in 
some occult undefined way with a previous impres- 
sion on my mind and memory, which combination, 
vague, unshapen, and puzzling as it was, rendered 
the discovery far more strange and startling? With 
the new shock, a kind of stupor seemed to come 
over my nerves, and while somewhere in the back- 
ground of my mind the faint shadow of a solution 
to the mystery was rising up, the immediate mental 
condition which I experienced was bewildered fear. 
No more perfect disguise, if it were a disguise, had 
ever been adopted than the dress of the young 
widow, unless indeed it were the male attire in 
which I had frequently seen M. Adolphe Bonhard. 
The form, the face, the expression, all were in 
unison; the grace and harmony which pervaded 
the living enigma were as striking as they had 


| of the Great Constantine. 


redoubled intensity to hear all that was about to 
be said between them, while my fears were 
increased by the new dread that the umquhile 
bonne might come out of the house, to lock the 

te, and discover me. But the twinkling of a 
ight in the window overhead, set me free from 
that apprehension, before many words had been 
spoken. 


ST GEORGE FOR MERRIE ENGLAND! 


As everybody knows, St George is patron saint of 
England, and one of the Seven Champions of Chris- 
tendom. We are all familiar with his martial 
figure, clad in glittering armour, bestriding a fiery 
steed, and killing the dragon in the most gallant 
manner possible. Perhaps the knowledge con- 
veyed by this accurate representation of the saint, 
and the legends therewith connected, are sufficient 
for all practical purposes. Patron saints are not 
now so indispensable as they once were, and people 
are not curious about their lineage or history. 
Once upon a time, knights were ready to fight to 
the death in honour of their patron saints, and in 
vindication of every word of the amazing tales of 
which they were the glorious heroes. But times 
have changed. Knights do not now a days keep 
the Queen’s highway, lance in hand, to give battle 
to all who refuse to acknowledge that the most 
Lovely, Beautiful, and Virtuous Lady Dorothea is 
the most lovely, beautiful, and virtuous of her sex ; 
and with that and other fine practices of the good 
old times has passed away the disposition to care 
much about patron saints. Our modern custom 
rather is to put our faith in four-footed champions, 
and to back our favourites. 

But the history of St George of England is inter- 
esting for its own sake. It supplies perhaps the 


most curious illustration of the eccentricity of 
traditional biography anywhere to be found. That 


| pink of chivalry was born about the beginning of 


the fourth century, in, or shortly before, the reign 
His parents, who had 


been when I first saw the blue eyes and the lithe | emigrated from Cappadocia to Epiphania in Cilicia, 


figure in the moonlight. 
‘No, no; you must not discourage me, dearest 
madame,’ said the musical voice which had from 


the first impressed me so favourably, and which | town—a 


had so strongly contrasted with that of Madame 
(The man who had assumed that name, 
now spoke in the tones which had said : ‘ C’est lui,’ 
and which I had naturally failed to recognise.) ‘You 
must not let me leave you without your consent 


A painful smile, sadder than tears, came over 


| genius for sneaking. 
ho loves France more, | the toady for a consideration, and a grave historian 
| tells us that, in those unsophisticated days, the 


| were employed in a humble branch of the cloth- 


trade ; and George himself was born, not in an 
enchanted castle, but in a fuller’s shop in that 
leasant bower of half-cleaned toge and 
small-clothes of those days. The youth, whose 
name was afterwards to become so famous, passed 
through childhood and boyhood without exhibiting 
any more remarkable quality than an extraordinary 
e was always ready to play 


embryo saint was willing at any time to sell his 


| the woman’s face, as she bent down and touched flattery for a cake; just as Smith Minor, the 


the head with the lying covering, with her hand. | sneak of the school, is always ready to propitiate 
‘Boy,’ she said, and then my doubts vanished, | any boy, big or little, who is in receipt of a 
‘such patriotism, such enthusiasm is for men. | hamper from home. Arrived at man’s estate, and 
Do not deceive yourself, I will not deceive you— | beyond the attractions of cakes and toffy, George 
not any more, at least. It is not France I love, | still relied upon his main talent, and played the 
but him. | parasite to such purpose, that he obtained an 

Then she rose, drew her dress and her hand | important contract to supply the imperial army 


away from the boy’s clasp, and pausing by the tall | with provisions. 
stern man’s side for an instant, she touched him 
lightly, lingeringly on the arm. The next moment 
she left the room, and the man and the boy 
remained looking at one another, in somewhat 
painful embarrassment. The man recovered him- 
self immediately, shrugged his shoulders, resumed 
his seat and his former attitude, and I strove with 


So far as we can make out, this 
was the gallant George’s only connection with the 
profession of arms. Instead of riding about on 
fiery steeds, performing miraculous feats of arms, 
slaying dragons, and delivering damsels, the fulier’s 
son was employed in delivering bacon to the 
imperial commissary; and very badly he per- 
formed that duty. His bacon was generally rancid, 
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and the quantity short. He was a true member of 
the army-contractor race, one of the sort that 
Wellington would have liked to hang, to encourage 
the others. He made lots of money in this busi- 
ness, Fora long time, the powerful friends whom 
his gift of flattery kept around him protected him 
from the anger of the authorities and the fury of 
the soldiers. The former had to wink at short 
weight delivered by the favourite of the ministers ; 
and the latter had to chew their rancid bacon, and 
curse the rascally contractor beneath their breath. 
At length, however, there arrived a time when this 
sort of thing could endure no longer. George had 
to flee. He narrowly escaped death at the hands of 
the soldiers, whose commons he had so shamefully 
robbed ; and he was sought after, perhaps not very 
diligently, by the imperial officers of justice. He 
managed to conceal both himself and his money, 
and to reappear at the proper time in a more dis- 
tinguished and lucrative sphere. Thus the great 
George of England, the greatest knight of Christen- 
dom, the peerless champion of virtue and valour, 
retired from the military service of his country. 
What would those thousands of stout knights who 
clove Moslem crowns to the inspiriting music of 
his name, and who sought death on the fields of 
Scotland in his honour, have said if you had told 
them that they were shouting themselves hoarse in 
the worship of a rascally bacon-factor ? 

At this time, the great Arian controversy was 
at its height. One party held by ‘ Homoousian,’ 
while the other party swore by ‘ Homoiousian,’ 
and both parties were perfectly ready to cut each 
other’s throats about the extra diphthong. The 
great Athanasius was Archbishop of Alexandria 
and Primate of Egypt, and he maintained the 
doctrine of a consubstantial Trinity, in spite of ‘the 
opposition of Constantius, emperor of the East, 
who inclined towards Arianism. The archbishop 
had a powerful friend in Constans, emperor of the 
West, who was a faithful member of the Latin 
Church, and who compelled his brother, Constan- 
tius, to reseat Athanasius on his episcopal throne, 
on pain of invasion. But the favour of princes is 
proverbially uncertain, and so were their lives 
m those days. Constans fell under the knife of 
the assassin, and Constantius was master of his 
own ‘house. Now was the time for George of 
Cappadocia to reappear. He was always surnamed 
of Cappadocia, by the way, because of the nation- 
ality of his parents. 

After George had spent a suitable period in 
obscurity after his enforced retirement from the 
bacon-trade, he suddenly reappeared in the char- 
acter of a churchman. He had in the interval 
been converted to Christianity, and with the un- 
erring instinct of his tribe, he of course chose the 
form of Christianity that was most likely to lead 
to his own advancement. The court of the East 
was altogether Arian ; and although the firmness 
of Athanasius, supported by the power of the 
western emperor, maintained the Catholic faith in 
the East, the day of the Arians was evidently 
coming. George went to Alexandria, and had 
himself ordained a bishop. By the use of his 
special talent for flattery, he soon made himself 
favourably known to the leaders of the Arian 
party, and at the court of Constantinople; and 
when the death of Constans left Constantius at 
liberty to deal as he would with Athanasius, it 
was a settled thing that George of Cappadocia 
should be his successor on the archiepiscopal 


throne. At length the time to accomplish the 
religious revolution at Alexandria arrived. -Con- 
stantius, now sole master of the double empire, 
soon compelled the synods of the West, as well as 
of the East, to depose that very Athanasius whom 
they secretly revered as the venerable champion of 
the rights of conscience and of the church against 
the strong arm of the civil power. But to depose 
Athanasius and to get rid of him were ve 
different things. The archbishop would not vol- 
untarily quit his see, and Constantius for a 
long time lacked the courage to compel him. 
At length, however, the emperor summoned resolu- 
tion to order the venerable Athanasius to retire 
into banishment. 
the possible consequences, he only sent a verbal 
message, which the archbishop refused to recognise, 
and which the civil authorities in Alexandria were 
powerless to execute. Then, rapidly and secretly, 
the legions of Upper Egypt and Libya advanced to 
substitute by the power of the sword George for 
Athanasius. They surprised the city with open 
gates, and Alexandria was given up to murder and 
rapine, te celebrate the triumph of one Christian 
faction over another. Athanasius fled, and George 
of Cappadocia reigned in his stead. The pagans 
worshipped the rising sun, and helped the Arians 
to put down the opposing sectaries ; but they soon 
found that George could trample upon pagans as 
well as upon Catholics. The «Han of Athan- 
asius were banished and treated with every pos- 
sible indignity ; but the temples of the pagans 
were also pillaged by the most reverend George, 
who did not hesitate to call them ‘sepulchres.’ 
He now assumed the pomp which a favourite 
intrusted with unlimited power over a rich count 
might be expected to maintain ; but his soul sti 
grovelled amid the money-making devices of his 
earlier days. Not content with exacting taxes that 
had no warrant but his own insolent will, the 
archbishop sought to gather into his hands the 
whole trade of Alexandria. He established in 
his own favour a monopoly of salt, nitre, paper, 
and even funerals, and thereby nearly ruined the 
merchants of the city. In short, the Most Reverend 
George, Archbishop of Alexandria, and Primate of 
Egypt, was the same rapacious and selfish man 
who, as an army-contractor, filled his pockets at the 
expense of suffering among the soldiers, 

But Nemesis was at hand. Constantius was 
highly delighted with the new bishop, who would 
conform his theology to the requirements of the 
court, and during his lifetime, George had un- 
bounded power in Egypt. But he, too, was 
mortal ; and with the last breath of Constantius 

erished the power of his archbishop of Alexandria. 
The same herald who, at the Egyptian capital, 
proclaimed the accession of Julian, announced the 
downfall of the archbishop. Julian had scandalised 
the court of his predecessor by renouncing Chris- 
tianity, and returning to the religion of his fathers. 
As an eminent persecutor of the pagans, George 
was, of course, especially obnoxious to the new 
monarch, and as fast as horse could gallop went the 
warrant for his imprisonment. But the rage of 
the people could not wait upon judicial forms ; 
and a mixed multitude of Catholics and pagans, by 
a very summary process, converted the mean, dis- 
honest, and cruel man into a martyr and a saint. 
They broke into the prison, and killed the arch- 
bishop and two of his creatures imprisoned along 
with him ; paraded their lifeless bodies about the 


Even then, as if afraid of | 
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streets upon camels; and afterwards threw the 
remains into the sea. The p of those days 
knew the skill of the Christians in the manufacture 
of martyrs and saints, and it seems that they = 
tested beforehand against guilty wretches, who 
died, not for their religion, but in expiation of 
their crimes, being honoured with the crown of 
martyrdom. The sectarian spirit would not be 
balked of its consolation, however. It was enough 
for the Arians to know that George had been the 
inveterate enemy of Athanasius and the Catholics, 
and that he had perished by the hands of his 
religious opponents. All the crimes of his life 
were covered by the violence of his death, and the 
cheat and tyrant was enrolled in the noble army 
of , and calendared among the saints. The 
fact that the Latin Church had been compelled to 
bow to the church of the East in the later years of 
Constantius, explains the apparent anomaly of an 
Arian bishop being acknowledged as a saint by the 
western pontiffs. We have not the date of the 
canonisation of this precious saint; but we find 
that in 494, Pope Gelasius recognised George of 
Cappadocia as a saint and a martyr. 

ut how came this bacon-factor and Egyptian 
bishop to be taken as the patron saint of England? 
In this fashion. When the crusades were preached, 
and many thousands of English knights went to 
the East, they, of course, mingled a good deal with 
the eastern Christians. These eastern Christians 
were in great part the descendants of the Arians of 
George’s time, and they had traditions of a won- 
derful saint and hero, St George, who had per- 
formed prodigies of valour on behalf of the Christian 
cause. Some of those traditions, in which the 
saint is represented in his military character, are 
evidently narrations of actual facts conveyed in 
allegorical language, the real meaning of which 
was not understood by the orientals who communi- 
cated them to the open-mouthed crusaders. Thus, 
the story of the terrible combat of the good 
knight St George of Cappadocia with the magician 
Athanasius, before Queen Alexandra, is evidently 
an allegorical account of his very mean intrigue 
to get Athanasius removed from the primacy of 
Egypt. Truly, in the case of St George, ‘distance 
lends enchantment to the view. So deeply did 
these highly-coloured eastern stories sink into the 
———— minds of the English crusaders, that 
before they had returned from the first crusade, 
they were in the habit of using his name as a 
battle-cry ; although it was not till the reign of 
Edward III. that St George was formally installed 
as patron saint of England by the institution of 
the order of St George, now called the order of 
the Garter. It has indeed been asserted that 
George of Cappadocia and St George of England 
are entirely different individuals. One writer 
asserts that the original of the English saint was a 
tribune in the reign of Diocletian, who was be- 
headed by that emperor for complaining of his 
severities towards the Christians ; but the weight 
of historical testimony and of probability is so 
great on the side of the Cappadocian theory, that 
nearly all the authorities have been induced to 
accept it. We are therefore compelled to believe 
that the wonderful St George of the fiery steed is 
one and the same person with that George of 
Cappadocia who cheated the B ya soldiers of 
Constantius, and who persecuted in the cruelest 
manner that St Athanasius whose creed we recite 
at church at each religious feast. 


THE HIDDEN ROSES. 


E’en now, within the frozen stems, 
June’s roses lie concealed, 

Till throstles sing, and larks soar up, 
And Summer be revealed. 

Fen now, in their enchanted sleep 
Beneath the frozen clod, 

The little baby-blossoms wait 
The summons of their God. 


The snow-time and the winter-storm 
Will vanish like a cloud ; 
Soon Spring will cast her swallows forth, 
And May-trees blossom proud. 
Rainbows will arch the sunny air, 
Lambs leap in every fold, 
And through the dark warm earth pierce through 
The crocus flushed with gold. 


Winter, the discrowned king, will cast 
The white mask from his face ; 

And Spring, his rosy child, with smiles 
Will see the swallows chase. 

From Night's black grave, like Lazarus, 
The striving day comes forth, 

The winter-storm sows seeds of joy 
East, west, and south and north. 


Spring comes with sound of whispering leaves, 
And songs of waking birds : 
The joy of May-time is too great 
To shape itself in words. 
Soon buds will widen into flowers, 
And Summer be revealed ; 
E’en now, within the frozen stems, 
June’s roses lie concealed. 


A NEW NOVEL. 


On Saturday, May 2, will appear in this Journal 
the first portion of an Original Novel, entitled 


BLONDEL PARVA, 
By the Author of 


‘Maxims BY A MAN OF THE WorRLD? 
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